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How Terrible a Thing Silence Can Be 





HE silent panic that spreads over a starved country is one of its most poig- 
nant features, writes Mr. Charles Davis Jameson, civil engineer in China for 
twenty-five years. 


“To one who has not seen a great Chinese famine area under acute condi- 
tions of starvation, it is possible to do little more than outline the picture. In the 
first place, all the persons in a stricken area, when hunger sets in and the food is 
all gone, are wandering—not to any definite point, but to any place which changes 
the scene of their misery. 


“ Business is at once paralyzed. I remember that when I last passed through 
a famine district I never met a cart of any kind on the roads or in the streets. 
Not a mule or a horse, not a wheelbarrow nor a sedan chair was seen in motion. 
Not a coolie was encountered going to or from market with anything to sell, or 
money to buy with. It is as if a great fear were over the whole country, and the 
people are holding their breath and listening and waiting for a horror. 


“At the villages and towns there is none of the usual curiosity to see the 
‘foreign devil.’ No Chinese children crowd around as in normal times. None 
but the starving or sick are on the streets. Famine fever and typhus soon break 
out in every town and city. 


‘“Qutside the walls of these towns and on the highways are emaciated, half- 
demented men, women and children, going anywhere, sometimes with some few 
belongings which they cannot sell. Some may carry bowls or baskets containing 
leaves, twigs, straw or bark from the trees and shrubs. Nearly every tree is 
stripped of its bark and dying. 


“The people walk until they can walk no more, and then sit down and die.” 


HE present famine in China surpasses the worst previous disaster of a 
similar nature in that country—the famine of 1878-1879—both in its severity 
and extent, according to a statement made for the American Committee for 

China Famine Fund by Dr. S. Alfred Sze, newly designated Minister from 
China to the United States. 


Minister Sze, who has just come to this country from England, where he was 
Chinese Ambassador at the Court of St. James, declared that one of the largest 
wheat-producing districts in China is being ravaged by the famine. He pointed 
out that it was from this very district that the largest amount of flour exported from 
China to relieve the food shortage in Europe during the later years of the war was 
sent to aid the Allies. 


Send your checks for the help of starving China to 


Thomas W. Lamont, 
China Famine Fund, 


Astor Place, N. Y. C. 
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Gardening Knowledge 
Brings Garden Success 


Increase your success and enhance your pleasure by 
mastering the fundamentals of gardening. You can do 
this easily and pleasantly in your spare moments by 
availing yourself of our Home Study Course in Garden- 


Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


e QUILTED ing. It will help you to grow more delicious vegetables, 
Excelsior MATTRESS Protector more luscious fruits and more beautiful flowers. 


This HOME STUDY COURSE 


which really solves this vexing problem 








under the direction of the well- 
known authority, Arthur Smith, 
teaches you the “why and where- 
fore’ of every gardening opera 
tion. It gives you a deeper un- 
derstanding of plant life and of 
its needs — an understanding 
which assures success. 


One of these helpful lessons on 
a seasonable subject relating to 
the home garden appears regu- 
larly in every issue of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. This is a 
monthly magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to practical gardening 
in all its phases. 


Sane The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Sr nenes ae garden work. It ls both preeise aid practical, 





giving detailed methods that any one can 
carry out, It is like having a veteran gar- 





; (OP AMERICA) - dener at your elbow for advice in every 
| tLueernaree emergency, 
| rhe special articles every month are from 
| the pens of America’s foremost gardeners and 


The review columns inform 
literature 
lover 


horticulturists. 
you regarding the best gardening 
at home and abroad. Every garden 
needs this magazine. 


12 Lessons $2 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle will be 
sent you every month for one full 
year upon receipt of only $2. Each 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad so issue will contain a complete lesson 

on home gardening, also a wealth 
| of other material. 
Send $2, check or money. order. Qrder today and start the 
Home Study Course before outdoor work begins. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 286 FifthAve., New York 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made | 
| of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. | 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 








| Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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BB. Altman & Cn. 


The Spring Selections 








of 
Marvex Gloves, Betalph Silk Hosiery 
and Balta Shoes 


are now displayed in their respective Departments 
on the First and Second Floors 





Madison Avenue- Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 



































Your friends should share the pleasure which you derive from | 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Introduce it to them and apply to the 


171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


for particulars for a profitable agency whereby you can increase 
your income in your leisure hours by securing new subscribers 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


LLOYD GEORGE—A Comment 


Subscription Department, The WVoman Citizen 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 
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It not to be understood that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endersement 

to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 

Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 

ewuct accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 

not because of any agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 








é ie INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLI- 
ANCE, at the meeting of its Board of Officers held in 
London last November, nominated Mrs. Anna Wicksell and urged 
her appointment as a member of the Mandates Committee to 
be appointed by the League of Nations. The Council of Women 
very readily endorsed Mrs. Wicksell and urged her appoint- 
ment. She had served as Alternate in the Assembly from 
Sweden, and during the last session of the League did a good 
deal of helpful work. The Assembly acted upon the proposition 
of appointing a woman to the Mandates Committee and endorsed 
it. The appointment, however, rested with the Council. It is 
a pleasure to announce that Mrs. Wicksell has been appointed. 
The appointment will necessitate living in Geneva, but as her 
husband has retired from his position as Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Lund, it is believed that she will accept. The world 
has produced no abler woman than Mrs. Wicksell. She is intelli- 
gent, well informed, quick witted, calm and judicial minded and 
possessed of an intimate knowledge of world politics. Since the 
Mandatories will have to deal with the social conditions of the 
peoples placed under their tutelage, it is fittingly proper that there 
should be a woman on guard to speak for the women and chil- 
dren in those countries. fi Mee Seg 


HE political self-consciousness of Spanish women is so far 

developed as to have occasioned a book all to itself little 
known as this is to American readers. In his book, published in 
1916, Cartas a las Mujeres de Espana, by the novelist and drama- 
tist, Mr. Martinez Sierra, he analyzes the various types of feminis- 
tic struggle in the great countries of the world. The feminism 
»f France he finds “ idealistic and revolutionary, based on philo- 
sophic and abstract reasons.” That of England, he says, is 
“aggressive and disconcerting to the Latin temperament. To 
sympathize with it one must understand many causes and mo- 
tives unknown to Spain.” But the feminism of the United 
States he finds “ clear, practical, transparent,” the type “ most 
likely to appeal to the Spanish mind as coming nearest to the 
general view of life held by Spanish women.” In Mr. Sierra’s 
opinion “ American women have chosen the most efficacious way 
f winning their cause.” 

At the time of the Geneva Congress of the International 
\Voman Suffrage Alliance, two feministic societies in old Spain 
were affiliated to the Alliance. One is the Supreme Feminist 
Council of Spain, with Madame Espinosa, a keen feminist and 
ible business organizer, as president; the other is the Union of 
he Women of Spain, of which the Marquesa del Ter was for- 
merly president, now followed by Madame la Doctoresse 
Alexandre. Since this conference was held a third society, the 
Catalina Suffrage Society, has applied for admission to the 
\Iliance. 

There is, in addition to these according to Leonora de 


Alberti, editor of the Catholic Citizen, of London, England, “a 
great Catholic Society founded by the late Primate of Spain, 
called the Accion Catolica de la Mujer, which has suffrage on 
its programme. It was the president of this society who appealed 
recently to the Pope to ask his advice on the work of women, 
and to whom the Holy Father replied that it was a mistake to 
suppose that he desired women to confine themselves to religious 
and charitable works. It was the duty of all Catholics, men 
and women, to study social problems and fight for Christian 
principles in the political arena. This should ring the death-knell 
of anti-suffragism among Catholics. All Catholics will not neces- 
sarily become suffragists, but at least they will not be able to 
put forward their own prejudices under the guise of piety and 
Catholic tradition.” 


T now transpires that the outcry in Great Britain, which fol- 
lowed the account of the unsavory evidence during a recent 

trial, referred to in an editorial in the Woman Citizen of March 
12, has resulted in the introduction of a bill in Parliament mak- 
ing jury duty for women optional. 

“In the first divorce case in which women served on the 
jury,” says a United News dispatch to the American press, “ the 
evidence was of so gross a nature as to make married men declare 
that they would pay the heavy fine rather than allow their wives 
to be subjected to such an unpleasant ordeal.” 

The British incident referred to was one in which a case was 
tried before a mixed jury of men and women, when the Court 
refused to permit the women of the jury to look at some in- 
decent pictures brought in as important and necessary evidence. 

America recently developed a similar instance when five women 
in Philadelphia, drawn for the March Grand Jury and eleven 
called for service on the Petit Jury, were excused after Judge 
Audenried had warned them that otherwise they would be com- 
pelled to hear evidence “not fit for the ears of women.” 

‘“A woman’s place is in the home and not in court, unless 
she is compelled to come here as a witness or otherwise,” com- 
mented the Judge. 

When members of the panel had assembled, Judge Audenried 
said to the women called for the Grand Jury: 

“Tf you want to hear the mysteries formerly heard by men 
only, then it is your privilege to stay; but it is my advice that 
you do not listen to the filth involved in the cases that will be 
brought before you.” 

This incident reminds one of a little town where the leading 
literary authority and the clergymen used to pass around to each 
other all the “ shocking novels ”—like Tess of the d’Urbervilles 

which were then censored out of the public library by these 
experts on vice. 

It never occurred to any of these gentlemen either in the Phil- 
adelphia court or the little town to think that the way to get evil 
out of the world might be to let the air of public understanding 
blow through it. 

No, you collect filth, put it into a sealed jar, open the lid to a 
few males, who say, “ How horrible!” and shut it up again 
to incubate for the private view of a few more males. 
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HE leaflet prepared by the Boston League of Women Voters, 
showing how our nation spends its income, has met with a 
warm welcome. The League has received many orders for it. 
Women in various states have now begun to follow up the 
idea, and to find out how their own state spends its income. 
“The Beacon,” the legislative bulletin published by the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters, gave in its issue of Febru- 
ary 19, a pictorial representation of the way in which that 
state’s income for 1920 was apportioned. 

By far the largest item of expenditure is for the care of 
mental diseases. This devours 21 per cent. of the state’s total 
income, as compared with 15.08 per cent. for public works, 
11.04 per cent. for public welfare (charitable), 10.03 for educa- 


tion, 9.02 for interest and public debt, 5.5 for militia and war 
expenses, 4.1 for public health, 3.4 for correction, 2.5 for agri- 
culture and conservation, 1.8 for civil service, labor and indus- 
trial relations, 1.4 for public safety and public utilities, etc. 

Massachusetts is said to lead the country in her care of the 
insane, although this care is still far from being ideal. But what 
a commentary it is upon the maladjustment of human conditions 
that such an amount of insanity drains public resources! 

Unfortunately, insanity is not confined to Massachusetts, 
When we look at some of the things that the last Congress has 
done and has neglected to do; and when we look abroad, the big- 
gest item in the huge bill that the human race is struggling to pay 
seems to be still the same—the high cost of lunacy. 





Hearings Before Congress 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 21, 1921. 

N earlier article in this series commented on the hearings 

before Congress which were developing information of 
such interest to the country as to make them seem among the 
most important proceedings of the last session. Nothing has 
happened in the intervening weeks to lessen the value of the 
information presented, but the absence of action on the part 
of Congress upon this information raises a question which it is 
worth the while of the woman voter to consider, How can 
hearings be made to justify their cost? 

Few intelligent observers of Congress would fail to endorse 
hearings as the best means for the people to tell their representa- 
tives what they desire. The publicity, which attends the giving 
of testimony in hearings, certainly has a valuable part in mould- 
ing opinion. But must it stop with opinion? What redress is 
there when Senators sit in committee hearings and assuming 
the mantles of attorneys for the defense bewilder and delay wit- 
nesses so that a practical filibuster is developed. This was the 
case in at least one hearing in the last session, so that the com- 
mittee recommendations could not possibly have secured action 
in the few hours remaining after they were introduced. 

Among the notable hearings of the last session were the 
tariff hearings in both Senate and House, which resulted in no 
legislation; the Senate immigration hearings which lasted all 
during the session in an effort to determine “ whether an emer- 
gency does exist” and which brought no legislation; the hear- 
ings before the Senate reconstruction committee, which resulted 
in later hearings before the Senate manufacturers’ committee on 
the coal situation and from which no legislation was secured; the 
hearings before the Senate judiciary committee on the methods 
of the attorney general in dealing with the deportation of alleged 
radicals and which brought no legislation: the hearings in both 
Senate and House on the Sheppard-Towner Bill, which failed of 
passage: various hearings before both Senate and House agri- 
culture committees and the military and naval affairs committees 
in both Senate and House. 

It is impossible at this time to learn the total cost of these 
hearings. It is probable that the committee which has expended 
the most money for investigation purposes during the 66th Con- 
gress is the so-called “select” committee of the House with 
Representative Graham as chairman to look into the war expendi- 
tures. Up to October first, and covering the time from its organ- 
ization in June, 1919, that committee had spent $121,672.53. A 
sub-committee visited Europe and another sub-committee investi- 
gated the spruce lumber situation, having hearings in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Portland and California. Nineteen or twenty vol- 
umes will be required to publish the findings of this committee. 


EPORTS of the committee cover the investigation of one 

year’s food for 5,000,000 men, which was on hand at the 
signing of the armistice and which was ordered sold back to the 
people of the country, and the investigation of sums paid to cou- 
tractors for war materials which the close of the war rendered 
unnecessary. Proceeding under the Dent Act, the repayment 
of $24,000,000 of this money to the government was secured. 

The expenditure of money for hearings in the House is always 
greater than for hearings in the Senate. The House has four 
regular stenographers at a salary of $6,000 a year to report 
committee meetings. The other expenses are paid from the con- 
tingent fund and usually follow the passage of a resolution hy 
the House ordering an investigation, although the chairmen of 
all committees have a certain amount of latitude in initiating 
investigations. 

In the Senate various outside stenographers are engaged to 
transcribe the reports of the hearings at an average cost of $1.25 
a page. The stenographic reports of hearings in both Senate 
and House are published by the government printing office so 
that no cost is assessed for this. Copies are available without 
charge to those who write and ask their Senators or Congres: 
men for them. 

The total expenditures for hearings in the Senate from the 
first year of the last session, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, were 
$135,000. No figures are made up as yet for the second year of 
the session. 

It is clear from the itemized reports of hearings expenditures 
published in the annual report of the Secretary of the Senate. 
and free to applicants at the public document room, that the 
main cost for Senate hearings is the traveling expenses of com- 
mittee members, stenographic services and an occasional expert 
witness. Most of the witnesses appear at their own expense 
or the expense of interested groups, either business or welfare 
organizations, who desire to have their case presented before 
Congress and in that way before the people of the country. 

It would seem that in making hearings of the greatest benefit 
to the country and in keeping them free from abuse that, as in 
all other congressional proceedings, the interested understanding 
of the individual voters is the most potent factor. Many hearings 
have taken place this winter with a scant half-dozen spectators 
when the information divulged was of the most vital import to the 
whole nation. If hearings are to serve their best purpose, which 
is to inform, then the voters, as well as the members of Con 
gress, must know what transpires there. Once public opinion is 
informed, delaying tactics will be impossible and action upon the 
information furnished will be obligatory. 

MArjorRIE SHULER. 
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URING the past summer I spent more than a month visit- 

ing gardening schools for women in England. As a 
delegate from the Woman’s National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation of America to the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Union of England, in company with the director of an American 
school for gardening, I was given every facility to study the 
training of women in this work and also to meet many of the 
women who had made a definite success along agricultural and 
horticultural lines. 

My work in the Land Army made me very eager to see what 
women were doing in agriculture and horticulture in England 
and how the training compared with that given in American 
schools. Thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Miles Benson, the charm- 
ing and efficient secretary of the English Farm and Garden 
Union, many invitations were extended to us and an interesting 
itinerary planned. 

We visited ten or fifteen separate schools, in addition to 
nurseries and botanic gardens, and the gardens of Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll and Miss Ellen Willmott, the two best known women 
gardeners in England. I also saw a government farm “ manned” 
entirely by women who had been in service during the war. I 
questioned every one whom I met in regard to the possibilities 
of agriculture and horticulture as professions for women, and 
received many different answers, of course, but I came away 
feeling very much impressed both with the number of women 
who were pursuing this work today, and with the excellent record 
they had made for themselves during the war. 


HILE there have probably been isolated cases of educated 
W women in all times who struck out for themselves, the defi- 
nite entry of professional women into horticulture and agriculture 
dates only from 1892, when the foundation of Swanley and 
later Studley as separate horticultural colleges for women gave 
them an opportunity for instruction in that subject. These col- 
leges were and are still largely attended by girls from towns 
and cities, because the healthy out-door life appealed to them; 
and since the war many girls who find that they cannot settle 
down at home to the old social round are flocking to the garden- 
ing schools to occupy their minds and hands. 

There are three types of schools: (1) Collegiate Institutions, 


GARDEN SCHOOLS 
OF 
ENGLAND 


By Hilda Loines, F.R.H.S. 








(2) Gardening Schools, (3) Private and Commercial gardens 
run by ladies. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 

1. The object of these institutions is to give a broad, general 
horticultural education. They have a definite staff of lecturers 
and demonstrators; and emphasis is given to the theoretical side. 
They correspond more nearly to the Massachusetts and New 
York State Agricultural Colleges, although a greater amount of 
practical work is required from the students in England. 

GARDENING SCHOOLS 

2. These are of varied types, but generally speaking they are 
on a smaller scale than the Collegiate Institutions, both as regards 
staff and extent. The practical side predominates definitely over 
the theoretical, and each school has its definite characteristics, 
whether it is French gardening, colonial training, private garden- 
ing, or adaptation to the needs of invalids and delicate girls. 

PRIVATE COMMERCIAL GARDENS RUN BY LADIES. 

3. This type so closely resembles some of the smaller garden- 
ing schools that it is difficult to draw the line between them. They 
are semi-commercial gardens on a small scale where pupils are 
taken to help out the financial side of the enterprise by fees. 

The regular courses of training are from one to three years, 
and short courses of from five weeks up in special subjects, are 
also offered, but for a profession two years is the shortest length 
of training advisable. 

The Collegiate Schools give their own diplomas, but the 
majority of the smaller schools prepare for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s examination which is held annually in the 
spring. This is of great advantage to the schools, as it insures 
a uniform test and requires a high standard of work. The Royai 
Horticultural Society awards a medal to the candidate gaining 
the highest number of marks in the first class. For the National 
Diploma in Horticulture awarded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, candidates are required to pass two examinations—the 
preliminary and final. In order to take the preliminary exam- 
ination they must be at least 21 years of age, and have served 
at least four vears either in a public or private garden or nursery, 
or in an approved horticultural institution, or in both. 

The final examination is open to those who have passed the 


preliminary examination and who can produce a certificate show- 
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“ GREYCOTE,” SAYVILLE, L. I. 
WHERE LOUISE FORSSHIND (FOSTER) WROTE “OLD LADY 31” 


ing they have been employed not less than six years regularly 
in garden work. 

In both examinations, the principal part consists of tests of 
the candidate’s practical acquaintance with plants and general 
garden work and practical knowledge of horticulture. The prac 
tical tests are conducted in a suitable garden or nursery and 
are supplemented by viva voce questions and written papers. 
Candidates are required to pass in all three parts of the examina- 
tions; but no amount of excellence in the written part will qualify 
a candidate if he fails in the practical. 

We were visiting the Royal Horticultural Society Gardens at 
Wisley when one of the preliminary examinations was in prog- 
gress and we watched the students with great interest, staking 
plants while three examiners stood by—note book in hand. One 
of the examiners was formerly head gardener to Lord Roths- 
child, while another was a professor at Bristol university. Stu- 
dents passing the preliminary examination should be qualified 
to act as foremen, and those passing the final examination as 
head gardeners. The withholding of the diploma from those 
who cannot pass the practical examination regardless of brilliant 
written papers, is a very wise precaution for enduring practical 
experience on the part of gardeners, and it would be a great 
incentive to better gardening in America if we might have such 
a national examination and diploma. 


O the first type of schools belong Reading College and Swan- 
ley, the first of the horticultural schools for women and per- 
haps the best known in America. Reading is coeducational, and 
corresponds more closely to Cornell. The scientific courses are 
excellent and the agricultural school ranks among the best in 
England. Tuition is low—£24 per year, and board, for the session 
of thirty weeks, varies from £54 to £64. At most of the other 
schools the rate for board and tuition ranges from £90 upward 
per year. Swanley has ninety students, Studley seventy and the 
other schools visited ranged for the most part between twelve 
and eighteen, save one dairy school of two pupils. This was 
a model dairy carried on entirely from the commercial viewpoint. 
The owner, Miss Powell, was a very capable Welshwoman, who 
said that she began with more students but they got in her way, 
and were a hindrance instead of a help. The girls with Miss 
Powell do all the work, and the dairy is very popular because 
they deliver the milk by seven in the morning, whereas the dairy- 
men will not go out before eight. 

Another of the smaller schools is carried on by Miss Prior 
(who is the head gardener to the Earl of Clarendon, a Swanley 
graduate.) The students work on the estate and furnish a con- 
siderable part of the labor. They get training in packing and 
marketing as well as in the greenhouses and outdoor gardening 
operations, as the war has rendered it necessary to turn every- 
thing possible to profit in order to meet the oppressive taxation. 

(Continued on page 1112) 


How I Made 
My Garden Pay 


By Minnie Douctas Foster 


“ Thank God for a Garden” 


i has been said that “the natural gardener is a genius, born 
rather than made, with the solid head of a cabbage, the heart 
of a lettuce, the strength of an onion, the rooting qualities of a 
carrot and the persistence of crab grass.” It must have been ‘iat 
very sort of persistence in my make-up, together with the inbo rt 


i=) 


great love for gardening and friendliness with flowers which 
finally grew into my so-called “ Greycote Gardens.” I was born 
into hotel life—* the gentle art of keeping boarders’ 
never wholly recovered. 


’ and have 


I always wanted a garden and it was always in the process of 
very spare moment, every spare corner not devoted 


making. 
Flower lovers 


to the necessary vegetables was made to blossom. 
were attracted to my most informal garden, with its wind ng 
paths and cross paths, and friendly groups of flowers; perenni ils 
in masses and annuals filling in, the plan and work of my own 
hands, or under my supervision. Then came the question of 
“making my garden pay,” making my flowers work for me. 
Being possessed with this sort of “ agri-horti-flori-cultural 
mania,” I made use of a part of an old pasture lot across tie 


way, capturing all the “ volunteers” of my house garden, setting 
them out in prim nursery rows, raising much of my perennial 
stock from seed. 

rf 


T is but a few years since I made by first “ sale,” which was « 
Lily of the Valley. Since then I have shipped to market, sold 
from the garden, raised seeds for some of the best known seei- 
men in the country. One item last season being 20 lbs. of rain 
bow corn for Peter Henderson Company. (A Burbank produc- 
tion of a highly ornamental foliage plant.) 

I “ created ” a dahlia, which George Stillman, “ dahlia special- 
ist,” put on the market under the name of “ Greycote.” He re- 
cently named one of his newest for me, catalogues it this season 
under the name of “ Minnie Foster.” Circumstances do not 
allow me to devote all of my time to the work, it must be a 
with me. I am a member of the 


” 


‘“between-times garden 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association, Dahlia Society, 
honorary member of the South Side Garden Club of Long 
Island, which has recently been made a member of The Garden 
Club of America. 

There are so many sides to the work, which must ever be a 
joy for me, for you know there are few things in life to which we 
turn for relaxation and diversion that so completely lifts us, 
unawares, out of all meaner cares, as does a garden. 





THE BIRDS’ GARDEN AND THE GARDENER, GREYCOTE 
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HOW 
MARY’S 
GARDEN 
GREW 








AND 
WHAT 
GREW 
IN IT 


A CORNER IN CANNING 


THEN we decided to leave the city we found 
W after a long search a place on high land 
good soil and having already a fine supply 
f apple, pear, cherry, plum and quince trees and 
many grapes. 

The head of the county agricultural school told 
what varieties of small fruits were most suc- 
cessful in this locality. 

During the first winter (1913) I attended a 
series of lectures on the growing of fruits, large 
and small, also vegetables and poultry keeping. 
I have found the County Farm Bureau and State 
Agricultural College of great assistance. 

In the spring we planted raspberries, blackber- 
ries, gooseberries, currants and strawberries. Located within 
eight miles of Boston and in a town of 13,000, we find a ready 
market for all. 

Our aim is quality in everything and once people know you 
grow the best fruits and vegetables, they will come for miles to 
obtain them. 

A woman can care for small fruits which bring quick and 


satisfactory returns. Care means plenty of water, the proper 


fertilizer and continual cultivation. 
Last summer my father (aged go) and I did all the work, 
and gathering the tree fruits and the currants. 


except plowing 
about 500 currants, 100 gooseberries, 200 black- 


Ve have now 
berries, 1,000 strawberries, a large asparagus bed, preserving 
cherries from 15 trees, 30 grape vines, as will as the large fruits. 

A large vegetable garden furnishes us with everything for our 
own use both summer and winter and last year we sold over 100 
dozen ears of yellow sweet corn, besides many other vegetables. 

\Ve grow many vegetable plants in our hot-beds, finding a 
ready sale for them to people who have small gardens. Tomato 
plants, grown singly in paper pots, will fruit three weeks earlier 
than those from a box of plants. 

We keep bees to increase our fruit yield and find the honey a 
source of profit. A full colony of bees will produce in a good 
seison from thirty to fifty pounds of honey and a colony of bees. 
The increase can be sold after you have all the colonies you wish. 

\We make quite an amount of honey vinegar, which is far 
superior to cider vinegar, and is especially fine in salads and 


pickles. Honey always sells and I use a quantity in a special 


‘honey candy as well as in cookies, preserves, jellies, etc. 





MARY HERSELF 


I make jams, jellies, etc., from the fruits and 
grow vegetables for a large variety of pickles, 
while from our windfall apples we make all the 
vinegar necessary for pickling. 

We find the ever-bearing strawberries the most 
profitable and have standing orders for all we can 
grow. Last season we had strawberries from 
June 14 to November 1. 

In the spring people send in their orders for 
the various fruits and these orders are filled in 
rotation after using what is needed for pre- 
serves, jellies, etc. We never deliver anything, 
yet we never can supply the demand. 

During the summer we are so busy that the 
fruits for jam, etc., and fruit juices are put into large jars and 
sterilized ready to be made up during the fall and winter. Jams 
and jellies are fresh and far more satisfactory when made to 
order than when standing in the glasses for months. 

Many apples are made into mince meat, including the tomato 
variety. The pears, except for our own use, are sold on the trees 
to fruit dealers, who gather them, paying by the bushel. We do 
not find the canning of vegetables profitable on a small place. 
They must be grown and canned in a large way to pay. With 
fruits you can save every one as they ripen and there is always 
a market for quality fruit and for jellies put up in attractive 
containers. Few people buy more than a pint jar of fruit or a six- 
ounce jar of jelly or jam. I use many two- and four-ounce jars. 

A flock of forty hens furnishes all the eggs and chickens we 
can use and we sell the surplus for more than enough to pay the 
feed bill. Two pigs each fall give us six hundred pounds of 
pork to sell. 

Our raspberries, blackberries and strawberries multiply so 
rapidly that each spring we sell every one we do not need. 

We are planting this year an early variety of grapes to use 
for making grape juice. 

We find room also in Mary’s Garden for some fifty varieties 
of old-fashioned flowers. For two seasons we grew over 8,000 
gladioli, but when the war came flowers were almost forgotten. 
These were the finest varieties and the bulbs were sold to well- 
known seedsmen, while the flower spikes went to the florists. 

During the winter I find time to attend the local Woman's 
Club as well as one in Boston, also the Beekeeper’s Meetings, 
held monthly at the State House. Mary E. Hutcurnson. 
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The Social Service Film 
By Marie S. Barrell 


Showing the Movie as an Asset for Social Welfare 


66 J HAVE been following you for a block 
and you haven’t raised your eyes 
from the pavement,” called out a friend on 
lower Fifth Avenue, one crowded lunch 
hour. 
“T am looking for a pair of run-down 
high-heeled shoes. We have got to shoot 


labor adjustor. 


Marie S. Barrell was formerly a factory 
inspector, industrial investigator and 


scenarioist and special research 
worker on Social Service 
and Health Films for 
Carlyle Ellis 


wall flower to get the opportunity to slip 
off the pumps and rest her aching feet. 
Our young lady is not easily discouraved. 
She gives the fashionable shoes many iests 


At present she is 


until one day, while crossing a street, her 
heel catches in the car rails—a trolley ap- 
proaches—with frantic jerking and the aid 





at the Y. W. in half an hour, while the sun 
is with us. There they are!” and I dashed off in pursuit. 

I had been pavement-gazing for over an hour for just that 
particular kind of worn-down heels. Though startled by my pre- 
cipitous proposal to come with me, the girl finally consented when 
I explained that we were making a picture on foot-hygiene and 
that her footgear illustrated a particular point. Ten minutes later 
I presented the example of pronated shoes to Carlyle Ellis, who 
was directing a scene with some 50 or 60 girls in front of their 
National Headquarters. 

In its nation-wide campaign for natural-line shoes, the Bureau 
of Social Education of the Y. W. C. A. decided to employ every 
medium of education and, what has since proven most effective, 
the screen was included. So “Foot Folly” was planned, 
plotted and “ shot.” 


O boil down, concentrate and visualize in interesting and 

artistic form the truth regarding foot-hygiene and argu- 
ments for right shoes—that was the problem—in short filming an 
idea. And this filmed idea had to carry conviction. There was a 
three-headed dragon to attack. It is proverbial that nothing is 
more difficult to change than a woman’s idea of what is good 
looking and stylish, for she is not only a victim of her own 
prejudice, but of man’s notion of what becomes her and the 
manufacturer’s guile. 

In deciding on the form of screen presentation, romantic fic- 
tion was ruled out, for the facts themselves seemed more arrest- 
ing than any fiction. In motion pictures as in magazines, the spe- 
cial article is often more interesting than the fiction, especially 
if the subject has human interest. “ Real people, really doing real 
things require no sugar coating of fiction to make their actions 
interesting.” That sums up Mr. Ellis’ philosophy of picture 
making. “ Foot Folly” represents in most complete form the 
application of this principle. 

To laugh at and with people often drives home the message 
more forcibly than preachment. So by a series of episodes that 
impressed either by their humor, their common experience or 
contrasts, we made point after point. 

Generations of wearing wrong shoes have deformed our feet 
and have given us the idea that they are ugly and something to 
be ashamed of, yet that they could be beautiful, witness the baby 
playing with her perfect little feet. “ Most of us start life with 
feet strong, flexible and flawless. Their good looks would last 
through life if it were not for our shoe follies,” are opening 
titles of the film. Then follow many charming views of children 
at the seashore, splashing through the surf, digging their restless 
toes into the wet sand. The perfection of their feet and the free- 
dom of their movements carry their own message. 

Then comes the story of the grown girl so familiar to most of 
us. Preparing for her first dance, a young lady goes to a shoe 
store. What with the smooth-talking salesman, she quickly falls 
victim to the high-heeled, pointed-toe pump. The party is 
spoiled by the torture her slippers cause; she is willing to be a 


= of a friend, she tears her foot out of the 
shoe and escapes. In fearful repentance she buys a pair of shoes 
built to the foot’s natural shape and for comfort and efficiercy. 

“What chance would the perfect foot of the Greek Venu- de 
Medici have in a pair of our smartest pumps?” is asked and a 
plaster cast is thrown on the screen of this exquisite member. 
The beautiful lines and supple arch dissolve into a shoe of this 
year’s mode. Another illustration of the absurdity of cramping 
the natural foot into a modish shoe is amusingly demonstrated. 
A group of soldiers—we found some convalescent soldiers at 
Fox Hills who were willing victims—all wearing women’s high- 
heeled shoes, flounder about registering discomfort and pain; they 
make desperate attempts at military drill and show that the forti- 
tude of the stronger sex under trials of this sort is very much 
less than that of women. “ What is true for men in war, may be 
true for girls in peace.” ‘“ Right shoes regularly fitted, are the 
answer to wrong feet ’—and the essential points of the right 
kind of shoes are repeatedly demonstrated. And so, by the 
human appeal, “Foot Folly” teaches that shoes must be bought 
for comfort, beauty and grace of carriage—in short, for healih, 
not for style. 

That the screen has been effective is evidenced by the fact 
that last Autumn shoe salesmen began to report an increasing 
demand for women’s low-heeled shoes with toes less pointed and 
manufacturers, approved by the Bureau of Social Education, 
found their sales increasing astonishingly. The film has been 
released a little over a year. This has been accomplished hy 
non-theatrical showings only and apparently the work has just 
begun. 


O aid them, in their Golden Jubilee Drive to raise funds for 

a Baptist home for the aged, we were asked to make them a 
film. It was frankly a money-raiser that was to tell briefly and 
sympathetically the needs and problems of the old folks. Lone- 
liness and poverty as motives—the home at present far too small 
to meet the demand, as a solution. We built a simple story and 
engaged an old lady and gentleman as leads, but for the rest 
every member of the Home, even to the ninety-year-old resident, 
played before the camera. 

It is significant that the Government has been among the 
leaders to recognize the power of visualization. The various 
departments in Washington are more and more carrying on their 
educational work with films. In fact, the first picture we made 
as independent producers was “ Our Children” for the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. As all the succeeding pictures, this was not a 
studio production, staged for the occasion, but a bona fide picture 
record of a town’s successful struggle to reduce infant mor- 
tality and improve conditions for little children. 

With two trunks of lights, cable, the camera man and his out- 
fit, Mr. Ellis landed in Gadsden, Ala., where a doctor and a nurse 
from the Children’s Bureau met him. The Children’s Health 
Conference week began. The town was our cast: babies, schoo! 
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children, the woman’s club, the local rotary club, even to the real 
mayor signing the document which secured the nurse to the 
town, and last, but not least, the town electrician, who connected 
and broke down “ the juice,” all worked in or for the picture. 
Here was the product of communal effort if ever there was one. 
Though “ Our Children” is almost two years old, copies are still 
lip being purchased. Porto Rico ordered one the other day. In all 


et. there are about 50 prints in circulation among State Boards of 
ed. Health, Welfare Organizations, Bureaus of Visual Instruction, 
Sts etc. The Serbian Relief and League of Red Cross Societies each 
er uses a print in their children’s work abroad. 


ip- A rule isn’t a rule if it cannot be broken. Recently in making 
uid “Ti’hen Women Work” for the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Labor 
Department, we deviated by using a story and centered the action 


around four characters. Our task was to dramatize the booklet 


y. of ‘Standards for the Employment of Women in Industry.” 
Mollie carries the story of what good factory conditions mean NEW 
a to worker and employer. Her life in and out of the plant is 
. pleasant and productive while in poor Rosa, the mainstay of COTTON F A BRICS 


her widowed mother and invalid brother, you see what a handicap 
adverse working conditions are. 

g g : , : 

This picture is stamped with authenticity ; all the factory scenes For Your Spring Sewing 

were actually made in factories during working hours. The ex- 








t 
™ teriors were played in a town that had been one of the industrial , : 
y centers during the war. The street of dwellings showing the OVELTIES in white and 
4 homes of Rosa and Mollie, had been built by the Government for colors, each a suggestion 
bh munition workers. The Women’s Bureau is showing this film L i. 

pega \anigri-aed signs es ‘_ for Summer frocks or blouses, 
e before welfare, legislative, labor organizations, schools, Cham- : . 
bers of Commerce, ete. or dainty togs for the little folk. 
t Although this, as well as our other pictures, are getting non- Allthe newest and most fashion- 
| ara haa eegosaner 7 have been and are being nara able weaves and designs in the 
' in theatres. The local exhibitor, especially outside of first class : 

European and American markets. 


cities, is willing to run these films when properly approached by 
the right people. To help them in their drives last spring the 
“Y. W.” arranged to have “ Middies and Bloomers,’ our camp 


{ picture, shown for one week at the Capitol Theatre, New York. Novelty French Plumetis, 
Indifference or antagonism to the screen, which is, after all, Dotted Swiss, Organdie, 
a medium of expression like printed matter, is based on trashy, Irish Dimity, Japanese 
impossible stories—in short, misuse. But the motion picture is Crepe, Scotch Gingham 
the most wonderful medium in the world if rightly used. There f igeat : 
: Madras Shirting, French 


is not a more popular or effective method to spread education or 
propaganda for “ seeing is believing,” and sight, of all our five 
senses, is most convincing emotionally and intellectually. 


Lawn, Batiste, Satine, 
Voile, Tissues, Handker- 
chief Linens, Panama 


MEDALS FOR POEMS ON JOAN OF ARC and Oxford Suitings. 
HE National Kindergarten Association announces the names 
of the three kindergarten teachers who have won the gold, All Moderately Priced 


silver and bronze medals for the best poems on Joan of Arc. 
They are Susanna C. Mabee, Ada M. Milne and C. Ranson. The 


first prize poem is given: In Our 
Down thro’ the changing centuries her image rides— Daylight Section 
Youth calling youth to arm against varying wrongs, 
On the Second Floor 


\nd thronging from each generation, dauntless, vision-led 
Youth answers to the call. 
“ Brave hearts, trustful as she, when but a child, freed from her STORE CLOSES 
cate AT5 P. M. 
~~ 
"he voices taught her in Domremy’s fields, 
God grant that in these later clamorous times they only hear 


The voice of truth and love.” eee a ee Lord & Taylor 


Professor John Erskine of the Department of English at Co- 38th Street FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 
lumbia University, Mr. Carl Van Doren, Literary Editor of The : 
NEW YORK 


Nation, and The Joan of Arc Statue Committee were the judges 
of the poems submitted. 

The three beautiful medals were provided by the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee, of which Dr. George F. Kunz is President. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Schools to Make American Citizens 


i des first plank that the National League 
of Women Voters put in its platiorm was 
the wiping out of illiteracy. A remarkable piece 
of work in that line has been done by a woman 
and a suffragist, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of 
Frankfort, Kentucky. The other day I had the 
pleasure of an interview with her. She said, in 
substance: 

“ America needs a citizenship that is 100 per 
cent enlightened. 

“The census of 1910 showed that there were 
in the United States 5,500,000 persons who 
could not read or write. That is as many as 
the whole population of Denmark, and more 
than the population of Norway or Sweden. 
Those countries carry on all their activities and 
make all their achievements with a population 
less than the number of persons that we allow 
to go largely to waste because of illiteracy. 

“ When the war came, the draft called atten- 
tion to the extent and depth of this illiteracy. 
A lieutenant told me he had in his company 
many men who could not count up to ten, and 
three men who could not count up to four. 
Other officers found men who did not know 
their right hand from their left. 


them, it was necessary to let them hold a rope 


In drilling 


in one hand and a hammer in the other, and to 
say ‘Rope, hammer!’ instead of ‘ Right, left!’ 


66 JN 1911, I was County Superintendent of 

Schools in a little mountain county of Ken- 
tucky, formerly a ‘ feud’ county. All around me 
I saw the people suffering from illiteracy. An 
old mother used to walk seven miles across the 
hills to get me to read aloud to her the letters 
from her daughter in Chicago which were the 
A middle-aged 
man with a very intelligent face came to my 
He looked like a 
I offered him a book to 


only bright spots in her life. 


office one day on business. 
lawyer or a doctor. 
read while he waited. He answered, ‘I can- 
not read. I would give twenty years of my 
life if I could.’ At an entertainment, a boy of 
twenty sang a beautiful ballad with a de- 
lightful voice. It was partly an old English 
ballad and partly of his own composition. I 
was so pleased with it that I asked him to 
write it out for me. He answered sorrowfully 
that he could not write. When his poem was 
praised, he said, ‘I have had a hundred better 
ones than that come to me, but I forget them 
before I can get anyone to set them down’ 


“T called a conference of the teachers in the 


The Moonlight Schools 


of Kentucky 
By A. S. B. 


“It used to be whiskey and bullets; now it is 
lemonade and Bibles.” 


county, and asked how many would volunteer 
to teach an evening class of adult illiterates on 
moonlight evenings. They all volunteered. 
“These illiterate people almost all had to 
work by day, and the roads were too bad for 
them to travel by night except when the moon 


shone. 


66 N September 4, 1911—Labor Day—the 

. teachers undertook a campaign of edu- 
cation to tell the people about the Moonlight 
Schools, and spread the news of what we were 
planning to do. A few nights later we began. 
There were 50 school houses, and we expected an 
attendance of about three pupils at each—150 
in all. On the first evening, 1,200 came. They 
ranged in age from 18 to 86. There were old 
men walking with canes, and young girls, and 
women with babies in their arms. 

“First we taught them to write their names; 
and they went away and wrote their names with 
frenzied delight on tree trunks, on barns and 
in every possible place. One school trustee came 
in order to learn to read, and afterwards at- 
tended the day school with his twelve-year-old 
son. Another trustee came to the Moonlight 
School with his wife who was the teacher. We 
taught two postmasters who could not read— 
their daughters had done the work for them— 
and four Baptist ministers who had been un- 
able to read the Bible. One had heard the text 
read which says, ‘Paul was an austere man,’ 
and he told his congregation that Paul was 
Another had heard that Jacob 
‘made booths for his cattle,’ and he discoursed 


an oyster-man. 


to his congregation on the kindness of Jacob 
in providing his cattle with boots. 

“There were no suitable books for teaching 
these adult illiterates, so we published a little 
newspaper for them, and afterwards got out a 
primer of our own. 

“We got the school trustees to make a census 
of all the illiterates in the county, giving not 
only the name of each, but everything about 
him—his age, history, family connections, re- 
ligious denomination, and how he could be in- 


fluenced. We adopted the slogan, ‘Every «ne 


teach one,’ and soon everybody who could r a 


and write was teaching somebody else. Any 


wn 
1 


who had not found at least one pupil felt 


graced. 

“The aim was to wipe illiteracy entirely ut 
of every county, and there was emulation e- 
tween the counties as to which should be fi st. 
A man came into my office and said, ‘By M 
day morning this county will be clear of 
teracy. There is only one illiterate left, 1 


he is my tenant, and I am going to run | 
out.’ I said, ‘Oh, don’t do that! Teach h 


instead.’ 

“ Another county was free of illiteracy ex« 
for one stubborn old woman, who would 1 
learn. The schoolmaster found that she c 


sidered herself a physician; and when he had : 


breaking out on his skin he went to cons 


boot 


her. She was softened by the good judgm« 


that he showed in his choice of a doctor, an 
while she treated him for erysipelas, he treat: 
her for illiteracy. Another teacher went 
board with another obstinate old woman, got 
on very friendly terms with her, and learned 
from her to knit. Then she said, ‘ You hay 
taught me something useful, now I am going 
to teach your something, and put the writin 
materials into her hands. 

“When a county had wiped out illiteracy, w: 
celebrated. Every man, woman and child cam: 
to the school house to take part in the re 
joicings, and we gave each of them a Bibl 
There was great enthusiasm; and the Jezebel 
of the community stood with the Bible in he: 
hand and pledged herself to lead a new life. 
Lemonade was served out from a big can on 
the table, and one of the mountaineers said: 
‘Three years ago you couldn’t have held a 
meeting here without shooting through the win 


dows. It used to be whiskey and bullets; now 


it is lemonade and Bibles!’” 

The state established an Illiteracy Commis 
They 
“We 


were overwhelmed with volunteers,” said Mrs 


sion, with Mrs. Stewart at its head. 
called for volunteers to teach illiterates. 
Stewart. “We started a press campaign, and 
had all the editors preaching the wiping out 
of illiteracy. We had a campaign of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; their members 
raised money for school supplies and also 
taught. 


‘No Illiteracy’ Sunday, when the pastors all 


We had a ministerial campaign, and a 


preached on education; and a traveling sales- 
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men’s campaign, and the salesmen pasted our 
slogans on their baggage; and a prison cam- 
paign, and the wardens in all the prisons 
started schools for the prisoners; and a bankers’ 
campaign, with the bankers urging all their 


illiterate depositors to learn to read and write; 


and a campaign among college students, in which 
we placarded the walls of every college with the 
statistics of illiteracy in the counties represented 
amo! s students. We even enlisted the poli- 
ticians, and got some service out of them. 

“M useful new organizations grew out of 
the Moonlight Schools—agricultural clubs, good 
roads clubs, home economics clubs, etc. 

“When the war came, the State Superin- 
tend if Education said our work would have 
to sti but we got a list of all the illiterate 
men li:ble to draft, and started schools for the 
prospcctive soldiers. We gathered 10,000 of 


them, and taught them before they went to 


cam} 
ee) peace-time primer dealt with good 
roads, spraying fruit trees, and other things re- 
lated to their daily life; also with good citizen- 
ship. \Ve made them write over and over again, 
‘The man who sells his vote sells his honor.’ 

“\WWe now got out a special soldiers’ reader, 
dealing with the facts of their daily life in 
camp, and we provided pencils in red, white 
and biue. Our teachers met them when they 
came before the draft board, and ‘gave them 
first aid ’—that is, we taught them to write their 
names, and pledged some comrade in their com- 
pany to keep on with their teaching. 

“This movement spread to all the training 
camps, and even abroad. The Government sent 
50,000 of our readers to France.” 

The Moonlight Schools developed methods 
by which men and women learn very quickly 
“ While 


they went around saying it couldn’t be done, 


to read and write, though not to spell. 


we went right on doing it,” said Mrs. Stewart. 
There are people who think that the moun- 
taincers learn so rapidly because they are of 
pure native stock. But I have taught classes 
of foreigners by the same methods, and they 
learn just as readily.” 

Mrs. Stewart told of one soldier bridegroom 
who was very eager to write to his bride. He 
put in a period of intensive study from 10 A. 
M. to 10 P. M., and then was able to write 
her a letter. But this was exceptional. In most 
cases several lessons are needed. 

Moonlight Schools have been started also 
for the colored people, and have spread through 
the South. 

Up to this time Mrs. Stewart and her col- 
leacues have taught 130,000 adult illiteratées to 
read and write; and it has all been done by 


volunteer labor. 


The Store School of 


Providence, R. I. 


Conducted by the 
City League of Women Voters 
By One of the League 


HE Providence League of Women Voters 

vith the co-operation of the United 
League of Women Voters has recently com- 
pleted one more of those “lively experiments ” 
for which the small state of Rhode Island is 


famous. A free non-partizan citizenship 
school for women, conducted in The Outlet De- 
partment Store, for two weeks each day from 
two to five o’clock during the first part of Feb- 
ruary, far exceeded the hopes of its two princi- 
pal promoters, Mrs. James W. Algeo, Chair- 
man of the Providence League and Mr. Leon 
Samuels, senior owner and manager of the 
Outlet. 

As this is the first time, so far as the writer 
knows, that such a school has been conducted 
in a large department store it may be of interest 
to readers of the [Voman Citizen to know more 
about it in order that if it meets with their ap- 
proval they may “go and do likewise.” The 
school was not conducted for the employes as 
has been done in the past, but for the shoppers 
in the large rest room provided for the public. 
The excellent facilities provided by this store 
for women from whom store keepers admit 
they receive more than 90 per cent of their trade 
were admirably suited for a delightful school- 
room and furnish a good example to those shop- 
keepers who use all their valuable space for dis- 
play, regardless of the comfort of their cus- 
tomers. The sanitary arrangements in some 
stores are so bad that it would be well for the 
women of the country to rise in their wrath 
Now 


that women are citizens they should examine 


and demand that they be made better. 


more closely into the conditions under which 


women shop as well as work. 


O come back to our school: It was con- 

ducted on store principles; the customer is 
always right and must have what she wants 
and the best. Informal conferences were held 
from two until three to learn the wants of the 
women and to direct the work along their lines. 
The first question asked and one repeated mary, 
many times during the school was, “ How can 
I become an American citizen?” Sometimes 
it came from the Rhode Island-born woman who 
had married the stubborn Englishman or Ca- 
nadian who has always treasured the dream of 


going home. Sometimes it came from the wife 


Eleven Hundred and Nine 


of the alien enemy with whom this country is 


still at war. Sometimes it came from the wom- 


in who had been in this country for many years 
and who has never received the invitation to 
becor 1 part of it. All such questions were 
W pert Federal authorities who 

t their service 

Fre thr to four experts gave addresses 
on sul S especial interest to homemakers 

nd on t té was served. 

From tl four hundred women were in 
attendance at the school for at least part of th 
time each day and the eagerness with which 
it was received, the disappointment when the 
Closing Day Party came, were indubitable signs 
of its success 

The school was run absolutely without ex- 


pense to the Providence League. The adver 
tising, the services of the speakers, the tea and 
wafers, all were freely contributed. The sub 
jects which appealed to the women most were 
naturalization, the simple elements of law, such 
as making wills, tax returns, contracts, etc., and 
all subjects relating to food, the home, the city, 
etc. It was extremely gratifying to an old 
suffragist to see how the women of Rhode Is 
land prize their citizenship after all these years 


of struggle tc get it. 


; he program was as follows: 
Q Tuesday, Feb. 1, 192I—Welcome by Hon 
Richard W. Jennings, General Treasurer, State 
of Rhode Island; ‘“ Good 
Henry A. Whitmarsh, Treasurer United League 
of Women Voters; “ The Price We've Paid,” 
Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates. 

IVednesday, Feb 2, 1921—‘ The Housekeeper 
Mrs. Howard K. Hilton, Chair- 


man, Food Committee, United League of Wom- 


Citizenship,” Mrs 


as a Citizen,” 


en Voters. 

Thursday, Feb. 3, 1921—“ Good Citizenship as 
Applied to the City,” Mr. John Hutchins Cady, 
Secretary, City Plan Commission. 

Friday, Feb. 4, 
Child Welfare,” Dr. 
Child Welfare Committee, United League of 


1921—“ Good Citizenship and 


Elizabeth M. Gardiner, 


Women Voters. 

Saturday, Feb. 5, 1921—“ Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction,” Miss Carol Hodge. 

Monday, Feb. 7, 
What?” Mrs. James E. 
United League of Women Voters. 

Tuesday, Feb. 8, 
Naturalization,” Mrs. James W. Algeo, Chair- 


1921—“‘ After the Vote 
Cheesman, President, 
1921—“ The Process of 
man, Providence League of Women Voters 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
Feb Qo, Io, Il and 12—Model Course, United 
League of Women Voters, Director, Miss Jessie 
V. Budlong, Ass’t Chairman, Citizenship Com- 


mittee. 
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8road and advanced curriculum 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 





Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














SUMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
Register Now Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 











Bella Vista 


Magnificent summer Residence for 
girls in mountains. Large Estate 
Six hours from New York 
Freedom and health of camp life with refine- 
ment and comfort of cultured home. French 
conversation. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, 

swimming, dancing. Exclusive. 
Miss Fitzgerald, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











5GreatNovelties 20cts. 


AUTUMNGLORY. Anew 
hardy plant. ‘The must 
showy Autumn bloomer, 
surpassing allothers. It 
is the latest to bloom, 
showing its full glory 
after frost has killed ail 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first season from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for years. 20 cts.per pkt. 
Witheach order we send 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 
DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion. 
Blooms in 3to4 months. _ < 
JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 lbs. As smooth 
andbeautiful as an apple. Most startling new vegetable, 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
Big Catalog, free. Ail flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
lants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
jas, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 








You Can Earn $100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 
aud renewal subscriptions for 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Write for Particulars 





Getting Acquainted With State 








HE call to the second annual convention of 
the National League of Women Voters 


has been sent to more than 2,000,000 members 
throughout the country. 
month the League has not only perfected its 
national organization, but has organized leagues 


in every state in the Union with subsidiary dis. 
trict, county and city organizations, and g 
Cleveland, Ohio, from April 11-16 will repop 





OR many years the Boston City Council 
conducted its business in 
manner. At the regular weekly session practi- 


cally all of the general business is referred to 


Within the twelve- what has been accomplished during the year pas, 
Here are some advance stories about ~arioy 
leagues and their recent activities: 

Open Covenants Openly Arrived At 
“All committee meetings of the Boston City 
the following Council shall be held in the Council Chamber 
with a stenographic report of the committe 
work, and the business session of the committee 
The Council then shall be conducted along proper parliamentary 


the Executive Committee. 
adjourns, subject to the call of the President, 
goes into a small room and there reassembles 
under the name of the Executive Committee. 
This session is often a prolonged one. The 
members speak their minds and the business 
is thrashed out. Unlike the Council sessions, 
no stenographic report of speeches or votes is 
kept. The press is admitted, but their reports 
deal only with the more striking events, and 
members often claim to have been incorrectly 
quoted in the papers. It has been generally 
understood that the public was not admitted. 

When all business has been debated and 
voted upon, the members reassemble in the 
Council Chamber and adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Committee. Of course 
this is usually done in an absolutely perfunc- 
tory manner, occupying five or six minutes, as 
it is only when some member seeks the lime- 
light, or absents himself from the Executive 
Committee, that there is any purpose in having 
the same nine men re-debate the same business. 
From time to time various Councillors have 


criticised this private method of public business. 


N January the Boston League of Women 
Voters sent the following letter to the mem- 
bers of the Council: 

“The Boston League of Women Voters wishes 
respectfully to urge that the public business of 
the City Council should be transacted in the 
open sessions rather than in the Executive Com- 
mittee. We feel that this would encourage 
citizens to attend the meetings of the Council 
and to follow the affairs of the city, and that 
such active interest on the part of the citizens 
is a fundamental requisite of good government.” 

As a result, the women were invited to ap- 
pear before the Executive Committee, and a 
considerable delegation attended. They were 
received very courteously and were assured that, 
contrary to general impression, the public was 
welcome at all committee meetings. Councillor 


Hagan then introduced the following: 


rules as is the practice in City Council proceed. 
ings, and said committee meetings shall, at all 
times, be open to the press and publi In 
support of this order, Mr. Hagan pointcd out 
public 


were now admitted to committee meetings, the 


that although it might be said that the 


main door of the committee room, opening upon 
the corridor, is locked, and only the initiated 


know that they can gain admittance by passing 


successively through an ante room, the office of 
the Clerk of Committees, and an entry used as 
a lavatory and locker room. In the course of 


the debate that followed, several members ex- 
pressed their willingness to vote for such a rule, 
but insisted that as a matter of form it should 
be referred to the Rules Committee, which was 


eventually done. 


T the next meeting of the Council the Rules 


Committee reported a rule stating only that 





the public should be admitted at all committee | 


meetings, and that proper parliamentary proced- 


ure should be observed. The members who fav- 
ored full publicity voted to substitute Mr. Ha- 
gan’s original order, but were defeated. ‘hey 


in turn defeated the rule brought in by the 
Rules Committee, feeling that it did not change 
the existing situation in any way, but would be 
used as an excuse against taking any further 
and more satisfactory action. 

Thus the matter stands at the present time. 
The women having been assured that all meet- 
ings are open to them, representatives of the 
Committee on Municipal Affairs of the Boston 
League of Women Voters are attending every 
meeting of the Council, going into the Executive 
Committee session, and returning to the gallery 
of the Council Chamber when the Council reas- 
sembles. The Council meets every Monday, at 
two o’clock, and any woman interested in muni- 
cipal affairs and desiring to observe a meeting of 
the Council is invited to join the Boston League 


representatives at any time. 





Entrance requirements: 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventy-second year opens September 28, 1921 
two years of college So certain credits in science and language. Full 
clinics, 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service 


It 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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“Little Rhody’s ” State Plans 


National League of Women Voters 


HE 

has established itself in Rhode Island 
under “The United League of Women Voters 
of Rhode Island.” The reason for the name 


will be apparent as the history of its formation 


and its program of work is outlined. 
Many organizations existed here bearing the 


“Teague of Women Voters” and our Re- 


title 
gional Director inspired and aided the forma- 


an organization broad enough for all 


tion 0! 
and recognizing all. 

This was accomplished at a mass meeting for 
all Rhode Island women in October last. Our 


scheme is, therefore, a whole, and not a state 


Into our membership 


center with “ branches.” 
we invite any club or other organization of 
wom interested to join in our work, such 


“ organization-members” entering on an equal 


- and having the right to send as many 


footi1 

delegates as they choose. This can be made 
fair bv the rating given by our constitution of 
all such “ delegates” as “ active members” sim- 


ply and purely. This insures a truly democratic 
assembly in which one member is the equal of 
every other. On this basis we have now 12 
“ organization-members ” izg7s 6 ™ 
(including, of course the delegates). 


and active 
members ” 

In case there is a spot anywhere that needs 
a league unit of its own, having no already or- 
ganized society which could take over local 
work—(and such spots are rare!)—the state 
league helps organize a unit which in turn joins 
the United League. 

As Rhode Island is so small in territory the 
centralizing of our committee activities is a gain 
economically not only but also for worth and 
eficiency. We have, therefore, a central office 
and all our committee work heads up there. 
We shall, as soon as the work progresses far 
establish branch offices (called “ sub- 
strategic 


enouch, 


stations” in our constitution) at 


points. 
ll our work is citizenship work, no matter 


of 
citizenship 


what name the committee bears. Instead 


having a separate committee on 
schools or classes we approach the same end 


from different angles hoping thus to arouse an 


interest in a greater number of women. We 
now have two committees functioning, the 
American citizenship, which has classes in the 
science of government and politics, and the 


child welfare, which holds classes in the duties 
of citizenship in regard directly to the well- 
being of all children. 

We are now planning to launch our com- 


mittee on “ Food Supply and Demand” and this 
will again mean public lectures, as in the two 
other cases, and classes to arouse and inform 
on the subject of citizenship responsibility in 


the matter of food! 


UR committees begin with the holding of 


a so-called “normal course” in which the 


object is to find and prepare teachers for other 


groups, to follow, throughout the state. Only 
members are eligible to these normal classes, but 
the endless chain of classes which will follow 


are open to all, older or younger, men as well 
as women, without regard to membership in our 
United League. 

Other committees will 
ably 
terest 
one essential must be citizenship and the awak- 


follow, some presum- 


for research primarily and some for in- 


in “welfare legislation,” but always the 


ening of the women voters to duty and oppor- 
tunity. 
Our 


we believe. 


scheme is to a degree unique, 
Every organization has membership 
lists, programs, lectures, but this United League 


has already started a movement capable of in- 


class 


definite expansion from the initial impulse in 
its classes. It is for the League to direct this 
force and see that it keeps itself true to the un- 
the movement 


among women tow ards better 


derlying principles of national 
government. 
We believe that even in a state geographically 
larger the same general idea could be used by 
“ districts ” the “ sub- 


” for translation to even remote points 


making or “counties” 
stations 
on the inspiration engendered at a central start- 


ing place, and that thus real and vital unity of 


purpose not only, but of effort, could be se- 
cured. 
Early in the year the state W. C. T. U. 


thus ensuring a sisterly 
true a This act on the 

. T. U. brought us an immed- 
over two thousand women, a 


“joined” our ranks, 
feeling and 
part of the W. 
iate backing of 
much needed moral support. 

The United League has held a meeting each 
month, also two conferences outside of Provi- 
dence, as our constitution permits the holding 
of meetings anywhere in the state. Besides there 
has been held a course of four lectures by our 
citizenship committee open to all members of 
the League free and to their friends at a small 
fee. We have been favored by visits from Mrs. 
Park and Mrs. Gellhorn besides our own di- 
rector, Miss Katharine Ludington, ad- 
dressed us the day of organization in October. 

HELEN K1nG CHEESMAN. 
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Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 
arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in an; 


other shoe. 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


‘Pediforme” 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 


RETAIL STORES 
224 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In the Center of Things 
| AT THE CLARIDGE 
HE woman who holds _ | 











well-being above all other 
considerations will enjoy an 
unique comfort at the Clar- 
idge. She may be confident | 
of a courteous attention to 
her every’ wish. Xooms are 





luxurious but not costly. Con- 
venience in location and appoint- 
ments is unrivalled. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director | 
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ENGLANDER 


OPEN Sanitary BOX SPRING 


Matchless for resiliency and 
service. Uncovered, therefore 
sanitary. Sold everywhere by 
Furniture Dealers and Depart- 
ment Stores. Write for illustrated 
booklet O 

ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCo, 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St. N. Y. C. 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 30th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 

New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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Garden Schools of England 
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F course, in these smaller schools the stu- 
dents do not get a great deal of the scien- 
tific training, but they receive excellent practical 
training in every phase of gardening work from 
washing flower pots to growing peaches and 
grapes under glass. 
Thatcham, one of the best gardening schools, 
has specialized in intensive gardening on the 


French system. Enormous quantities of ma- 
nure are used and every inch of soil is utilized. 
This is profitable where manure and labor are 
cheap and land is high, but it has become so 
difficult to obtain quantities 


that it is a question whether this method can 


manure in large 


in face of the present com- 
Miss Hughes- 


Jones, the principal, a very able woman, told us 


be made profitable 
petition from Dutch gardeners 


that the chief difficulty in regard to the gradu- 
ates was to make them realize the ultimate ad- 
vantage of taking subordinate positions for sev- 


eral years, and thereby gaining much more 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books, for tipping billiard cues, etc. The | 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
all three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 


GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 
ASK YOUR GROCER 


New York City 











A. GOODMAN & SONS, INC. 
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THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers, Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfor: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th Bt, N. Y¥. 
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The majority are apt to agreed with them, and appeared very sturd 
and neat in the coat, breeches and boots which 


feel that they should have better positions be- 
cause of having spent several years and consid- 


erable money on their training; but Miss 
Hughes-Jones strongly advises women to try 
themselves out thoroughly under competent 


direction before attempting to start out. 
Three sisters, the Misses Cornelius-Wheeler, 
one of whom had training at a horticultural in- 
stitution, and then taught her two sisters, built 
up a large nursery business on the South 
Coast. a market 


garden, 


The business was started as 


but they gradually built up a school 
and nursery. Now they have moved to Alder- 
sey Hall, near Chester, where they have a flour- 
ishing school. Two of the sisters do most of 
the teaching, both theory and practice, while the 
third has charge of the housekeeping end. The 
school rents a stall at Chester Market for one 
day a week‘and the students take turns in as- 
sisting there. This gives them excellent prac- 
tice in preparing flowers for sale and in learn- 


ing the practical details of marketing. 


HESE examples will serve to show the 
different types of schools, and now for 

an average student’s day. 
During the working hours she must water 
when she is in 


and ventilate the greenhouse 


charge, see that the temperature is right, mix 
compost, trench the garden, train espalier trees, 
and in short learn the thousand and one details, 
the practice of which must become as intui- 
tive as driving a car, before one can truly be 
called a gardener. 

A fairly strenuous day surely—and whether 
the proportion of theory is greater or less the 
practical work is thorough and students are not 
encouraged to take courses in many different 
subjects but to concentrate on one and to learn 
that thoroughly. 


tracted our attention was the bootery, 


One feature ‘that always at- 
an out- 
side room with lockers where the girls kept 
their garden boots, and changed them before 
coming into the house. Even at Studley, where 
the Principal prided herself on having practi- 


cally all the work, including grooming the 


horses, done by the students, the boots were 
cleaned and polished by one of the servants, a 
law of the Medes and Persians in English 


households. 
As to the value of the girls’ work I questioned 
the King’s under-gardener at Windsor, who 
told us that during the war they had nine girls 
in the greenhouses in place of the men. 
“Why,” said he, 


gardeners the women made, 


“people ask me what sort of 
and I tell them 
they’re very much like the men, some are good, 
and some aren’t, some are lazy and some work 
hard, but the girls we had were a fine lot, and 
one of them was as good as any man at 
ditching.” 

Certainly the girls looked as though the work 


were the customary uniform. 
At Wantage I visited a farm called Angg 
Down that is run entirely by women in 


tion with the Government Farm for ex-service 


nnec- 


men. There were seven women, including the 
manager, and they were paid on the basis of 
6 days a week of 8 hours, with time and a hal 
for overtime. The agricultural labor lay , con. 


day of 8 hours for farm laborers 
in 1920, and is very un- 


stituting a 
was passed, I believe, 


popular among most farmers; it includc- both 


men and women, and was not simply a 1 


this Government farm. 


HE minimum wage, without overtin:« was 
35 shillings a week (less than $9 t the 


present rate of exchange), or 7d. per hour 


The women were all ex-service workers--most 
Land 


of them members of the Association oi 


Women from which they could purchase their 


uniforms at a cost of £2. 

An account of work done in each fie]: was 
kept by the manager, Miss Walker, an: pay 
sheets were sent in every week to the oftce of 


Capt. Trollope, the Director of the whole cnter- 


prise. 

This place was especially interesting as it was 
under Government auspices and only mei and 
eligible who had done worl: for 


women were 


the Government during the war. Angel Dow 
was nestled in a woody hollow on a wide sweep 
a sunny day must be 


bleak, 
had to pick our way 


of downs and on 


little nook. On a rainy day it was a 


little gloomy, and we 
through the mud to the farmyard where two 
of the women were throwing out manure ‘rom 


under the sheds. 

They lived in an old farmhouse with few cor- 
veniences and had not even running water, 
though it was hoped to secure the luxury of hot 
water and a bath tub before long. The farm 
had been in operation only a short time so that 
experimental stage but Dame 


the Women’s Division, 


it is still in the 
Meriel Talbot, 
of the Department of 
best to foster it and make it a success. 


head of 


Agriculture, is doing her 


The war sent thousands of women _ into 


agriculture and many of them want to stay 


With a large surplus of women in England it 


becomes increasingly necessary for many of 
them to find both suitable means of support, 
and a satisfactory outlet for their energies 


English traditions of outdoor life and fine gard- 
ening make it a natural avenue of occupation 
for them, and the country is greatly in need of 
their help in solving the problem of agricultural 
unrest. Therefore from every point of view it 
is desirable that the experiment should prove 
a permanent success, and from my expericnce 
of the ability and persistence of English women 
I have little fear of its being a failure. 
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Where Does the Land Army Go from Here? 


M*** people think that the Woman’s 
wand Army, which claimed public atten- 
tion during the war, as did every other war 
activity of both men and women, was the very 
first | lush of women’s interest in agriculture 
in this country, and was a mere flash in the 


which died down when the boys came 


pan 
hom¢ 
As a matter of history, the Land Army of 


imes was a temporarily inflated expan- 


war 
sion of a long established movement among 
wom to get back to the land which their 
primitive mothers had always found a lively 
field of endeavor. This super-normal stimula- 
tion during the war years has brought about 
lasting results. 


The Land Army recruited for an emergency, 


has been largely demobilized as an untrained 
national guard for food production, but has 
sett! down into a permanent factor in the 
agriciItural development of the country. 


It has no special publicity nowadays because 


it needs none. The originator of the Land 
Army idea was the Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association which itself had been 
launched in Philadelphia in 1913, long before 
the events which set the world on fire. This 


association, which was, at first, the Woman’s 


National Agricultural and Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, now has a membership of 2,500 women, 
representing practically all the states. It is 


closcly affiliated with the English Farm and 
Garden Union, and so is to all intents and pur- 


poses, an international organization. 


HIS American association functions in five 

different ways: It stimulates and encour- 
ages women to undertake farm and garden 
work, either as a vocation or an avocation; it 
maintains a bureau of information and a clear- 
ing house for all the agricultural interests of 
women; it offers scholarships at state colleges 
and agricultural schools in order to prepare 
women for an agricultural profession; it helps 
to secure positions for women workers on farms 
and in gardens, and it furnishes a market for 
the farm woman’s produce. 

It also tries to make intelligent the coopera- 
tion between the producer and consumer. It is 
not enough to open a market for the jellies, 
preserves and hand work of the rural house- 
wife, if these are not suited to city standards. 
Therefore the Farm and Garden Association 
from its various centers, conveys commercial 
information to the rural-producer on just such 
Points as the United States department of Com- 
merce conveys information to the commercial 
world. Are the goods attractively put up; are 
they satisfactorily packed; are they of such 
quality, or in such sizes as the city housewife 


wil! buy? 





Especially active are the National Farm and 
Garden Association’s marketing centers just be- 
fore Christmas. Last year $7,500 worth of rural 
housewives’ wares were sold in three days at 
Hall in 


Many of the farm women whose produce was 


Massachusetts Horticultural Boston. 
listed in the Association’s bulletins closed out 
all their summer orders long before summer 
came. 

The Bureau of Information under the charge 
cf Miss Stella H. Webb, 4i4 Madison avenue, 
New York City, supplies all sorts of help for 
all sorts of needs. 

OES one want to know where roses on 

their own roots may be had; which are 
the best varieties of peonies, dahlias; advice as 
to garden lay-out, an appeal to Miss Webb will 
bring an answer. 

Better still, becoming a subscriber to the Farm 
and Garden Association’s monthly bulletin, will 
furnish all the knowledge needed. For in this 
bulletin are listed the names of specialists and 
experts. It is a Who’s Who among seeds, a 
social register of plants. Through its pages 
an aspiring garden maker may find out how 
to make her garden pay; how to organize a 
flower show. Small producers are encouraged 
in building up a mail-order business. 

On the association’s list of experts are wom- 
en who have excelled in producing a genuine 
aristocracy amongst petunias, dahlias, seedling 
iris, straw flowers, peonies. 

The national association has secured thirty 
scholarships for women in agricultural schools, 
and these have been given mainly to girls who 
found through their work in the Land Army 
that the soil was the thing they loved. 

The New England branch of the National 
Farm and Garden Association has furnished 
recreation rooms in the new women’s dormitory 
of the Massachusetts’ Agricultural College and 
has secured five scholarships for women. This 
indicates one direction the Land Army has taken 
—into scientific training for higher agricultural 
posts. Already the placement bureau is finding 
its resources taxed to find trained women, the 
demand for whom is now greater than is the 
supply. 

The national bureau alone has placed more 
than fifty women as farm managers, green-house 
assistants, or in special orchard and nursery 
positions. Several women have been called for 
to fill positions as managers of farm work in 
women’s reformatory institutions, a modern de- 
velopment in penology being the back-to-the- 
land prison farm. 

A community asset is the work carried on by 
the mid-west branch of the national association, 
which has offered prizes for the best designs 
in town backyards and for treatment of a town 


garden. Some landscape garden schools have 


entered into cooperation with the association 
and are using these plans as school problems. 
When war needed mobilized women as food 
producers, one great problem that faced the 
Land Army was housing. It was manifestly 
unsuitable for women to go out singly as farm 
laborers running the chance of sleeping where 
a man farm laborer must often sleep, in stables 


Therefore the 


Army Camp was instituted where girls lived 


or detached buildings. Land 
in a community of their own and were trans- 
ported to their day’s work—carriage becoming 
an economic and mechanical difficulty. 

At present the placement bureau is sending 
women out to fill the demand for woman farm 
labor to nurseries, orchards and similar places, 


The 


farms provide housing and a cook for the wom- 


in small units of from eight to ten girls 


en workers, who can thus continue their own 
independence. When possible this is also a re- 
lief to the farmer’s wife who does not have 
the burden of preparing meals for so many 
laborers. 
Incidentally and as a by-product, this need 
for community housing may help clear up the 
farm labor situation and put it on a more self- 


respecting basis than it has ever had 
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Information About the Cleveland Convention 


For railroad fares, hotel rates, etc., see the Woman Citizen of March 19 


Tickets on certificate plan may be bought from April 6-12. 


S representation in the convention of the 
& National League of Women Voters, ac- 
“shall be in 
accordance with population and shall be on the 
same basis as the state’s representation in Con- 
gress,” about 1,000 delegates and alternates are 
expected to come to the second annual conven- 
to be held in Cleveland Ohio, April 


cording to their constitution, 


tion, 
11-16. 

Preceding the six-day convention will be a 
three-day conference and business meeting of 
the National Board of Directors to complete the 
business of the year. An informal reception 
will be held Sunday evening, the night before 
the formal opening of the convention. Mon- 
day will be given over to all-day conferences of 
the Standing Committees and the state dele- 
gates, wherein will be discussed the programs 
which are to be presented later to the con- 
vention for final decision and action. Seven 
dinners, each presided over by the chairman of 
one of the seven Standing Committee, will close 
the day. 

Instead of a conference dinner at the opening, 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan has arranged a lunch- 


eon on April 11th for her commttee on Food 
Supply and Demand. 

This will give the delegates who have com- 
mittee conference dinners an opportunity to hear 
the discussions on Food Supply and Demand, 
and Mrs. Costigan and her committee will be 
free to attend any one of the other six con- 
ference dinners in the evening. 


SPECIAL LUNCHEONS OR DINNERS 
Regions, states or groups desiring to arrange 
special luncheons or dinners may do so through 
Mrs. W. E. Shackleton, in care of the Cleve- 
land League of Women Voters, 2728 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Applications for such 
luncheons must be made not later than April Ist. 
BANQUET AND CONFERENCE DINNER TICKETS 
Tickets for Conference Dinners, 
luncheons and the Convention Banquet must be 
reserved in advance. ‘To insure reservations, 
accompany all orders with check or Post Office 
Order. No tickets will be mailed. Call and se- 
cure the tickets which you have reserved at the 
Bureau of Information, Hotel Statler. 
Conference Dinner Tickets—Conference Din- 
ner tickets at $2.00 each for Monday, April 11th, 
should be reserved by writing to Mrs. H. B. 
Mallette, 2728 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Banquet Tickets—Banquet tickets, $2.50 each, 


specified 
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for Thursday, April 14th, should be reserved by 
writing to Mrs. H. B. Mallette, 2728 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FourTH REGION CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Chairman of the 
Fourth Region, has arranged for a Luncheon 
Conference, to be held Wednesday, April 13th, 
at 12 o'clock, at Hotel Winton. The luncheon 
tickets are $1.50. The number of those attend- 
ing is limited to 250. Therefore, only persons 


living in the Fourth Region—Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin—may attend this luncheon. Those 


desiring tickets reserved, send check or money 
order with reservations to Mrs. W. E. Shackle- 
ton, 2728 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONFERENCES 
All committee conferences will be held in the 
Hotel Statler and will be called to order 
promptly at 10 o’clock, Monday morning, April 


11th. The chairmen of the committee will pre- 
side at these conferences as follows: 
Election Laws and Methods: Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt. 

Child Welfare: Mrs. Larue Brown. 

American Citizenship: Miss Esther Lape. for 
Mrs. Frederick B. Bagley. 

Protection of Women in Industry: Miss Mary 
MacDowell. 

Social Hygiene: Dr. Valeria H. Parker. 

Unification of Laws: Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch. 

Food Supply and Demand: 
Costigan. 

These conferences are open to all delegates, 
alternates and the public, who may participate 
in the discussions, but only the State Represen- 
tatives on each National standing committee 
may vote. The day’s conference of each com- 
mittee will terminate with a dinner and evening 
program open to the general public. These 
dinners will begin at 6:30 and will all be held 
at the Hotel Statler. 

HOosPITALITY 

Sunday evening, April 10th, 8 to 9:30, the Na- 
tional Board will be at home informally to dele- 
gates and visitors to the Convention at the 
Union Club, immediately adjacent to the Hotel 
Statler. 

Tuesday evening, April 12th, a dinner for the 
Executive Council of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association will be held at 
the Hotel Statler. 

Privileges of various women’s clubs will be 
extended to the members of the Convention. 

Friday, April 15th, The Cleveland League of 
Women Voters will give a tea for the Members 
of the Convention at the Art Museum. Auto- 
mobiles will be provided by the local league to 
convey guests from the general session of the 
Convention to the Art Museum. A delegate’s 
badge will serve as admission to the Art Museum 
throughout the week. Regional headquarters, 
with local hostesses to look after the comfort of 
delegates and visitors from the various regions, 
will be located at Hotel Statler. The following 
will serve as hostesses: 

Regional Hostesses—Miss Amy Maher, Chair- 
man; Mrs. John N. Stockwell, Jr., Mrs. Fred 
C. Merrick, Mrs. H. F. Deverall, Miss Elizabeth 
Hibben, Mrs. John W. Raper, Mrs. A. S. 
Maschke, Mrs. Cary Alburn. 


Mrs. Edward P. 
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Convention Number 
APRIL 9th 


will tell the story of the country-wide work of the NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
for better legislation. Against what odds have not these women worked for these six bills 
in the 66th Congress: 

THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL, granting federal aid for maternity and infancy; the 
GRONNA BILL, creating a federal live-stock commission; the CuRTISs-GARD CHILD LABOR 
BiLv for the District of Columbia; the SmirH-TOWNER EDUCATIONAL BILL; the ROGERS 
Biv for the independent citizenship of married women, and the FEss Home EcoNoMIcs 
BILL, providing a federal appropriation for teaching home economics. 
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EDUCATION 
Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 
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Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


JGéResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 


If at any time you 


are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 
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Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
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